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Place-building theory, originally developed to assess corporate social responsibility, explains to what degree 
an organization values and invests in its geographical and social location. Different lines of inquiry — 
descriptive, evaluative, and prescriptive—elucidate how the organization values place, which in turn suggests 
its type, its strategies for building place, and recommendations for how it might move in a desired direction 
between the ends of a place-building continuum that includes four organizational prototypes — exploitive, 
contingent, contributive, and transformational. In this paper, we introduce place-building theory, the notion 
of the placekeeper (place-based stakeholder), and apply the theory to assessing a university’s community 
engagement. We then demonstrate how a university course can use the place-building method to discover per¬ 
ceptions of the university’s place-building role held by students, staff, administrators, faculty, and communi¬ 
ty partners as a way to engage students and otherplacekeepers in assessing, advancing, and critically exam¬ 
ining community engagement in institutions of higher education. 


What begins as undifferentiated space 
becomes place as we get to know it better and 
endow it with value. Architects talk about the 
spatial qualities of place; they can equally well 
speak of the locational (place) qualities of space. 

The ideas "space" and "place" require each other 
for definition. From the security and stability of 
place we are aware of the openness, freedom, 
and threat of space, and vice versa. Furthermore, 
if we think of space as that which allows move¬ 
ment, then place is pause; each pause in move¬ 
ment makes it possible for location to be trans¬ 
formed into place. (Tuan, 1977, p. 6) 

Place-building theory, originally developed to 
assess corporate social responsibility (Thomas, 
2004), explains the degree to which an organization 
values and invests in its social and geographical loca¬ 
tion, its “local community”—i.e., how it actively cre¬ 
ates place from space (Tuan, 1977). In a sense, all 
community engagement, whether it be participatory 
and reciprocal or technocratic and linear, represents a 
kind of place-building practice whose outcomes— 
economic and social relations, ethical conduct, con¬ 
struction and treatment of built and natural environ¬ 
ments—embody a set of intrinsic beliefs and values 
motivating engagement strategies. 

Discovering these motivating factors affords oppor¬ 
tunities to clarify, debate, and transform them as well 
as to assess, enhance, and realign their concomitant 
strategies. Place-building theory’s origins are situated 
in the desire not only to identify and define motivat¬ 
ing factors and strategies, but also to engage place- 
keepers (place-based stakeholders) as participants in 


an evaluative and proactive process. It is with this in 
mind that we have applied place-building theory to 
community engagement in higher education. 

In this paper, we show how we have expanded 
place-building’s focus on corporate social responsi¬ 
bility to include a broader scope of institutional 
social responsibility through a new orientation that 
explores how universities build place and how place¬ 
building researchers, including student researchers, 
in partnership with other placekeepers (i.e., commu¬ 
nity partners, staff, faculty, students, and administra¬ 
tors) can initiate and facilitate intentional and poten¬ 
tially transformative place-building work. 

In the following pages, we introduce place-build¬ 
ing theory by discussing its interdisciplinary origins; 
two perspectives on place held by organizations; and 
Thomas’s research defining a continuum of place¬ 
building by organizations ranging from exploitive to 
transformational. Further, we describe how the place¬ 
building framework possesses descriptive, prescrip¬ 
tive, and evaluative lines of inquiry for assessing and 
improving higher education institutions’ community 
engagement work. Next we briefly discuss relations 
between place-building and corporate social respon¬ 
sibility and how these two concepts speak to a new 
focus for place-building research and application— 
the university. We describe how we incorporated the 
place-building framework into Kimball’s applied 
anthropology course as a community-engaged 
research project and we offer a general discussion of 
the university as a context, and community-engaged 
research as a vehicle, for place-building and place¬ 
building research. We conclude with recommenda- 
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tions for how place-building theory, combined with 
community-engaged research, might be employed as 
a useful framework for assessing and advancing 
place-based community engagement in institutions 
of higher education. 

Place-Building Theory 

“Place-building” as a concept has been referenced 
by sociologists, geographers, and other social scien¬ 
tists interested in matters such as enterprise move¬ 
ment, community and systems sustainability 
(Schneider, Brief, & Guzzo, 1996), sustainable 
development, and enterprise attributes of communi¬ 
ties (Hudson, 2001; Jacobs, 1984; Sagoff, 1996; 
Schoenberger, 1997; Wright, 1994). Sense of place, 
community development, corporate culture, and 
organizational behavior have been investigated by 
sociologists (Gans, 2002; Gieryn, 2000), geogra¬ 
phers (Agnew, 1987; Entrikin, 2000; Seamon & 
Buttimer, 1980; Tuan, 1977; Werlen, 1993), anthro¬ 
pologists (Geertz, 1983; Wright, 1994), environmen¬ 
talists (Gustafson, 2005; Snyder, 1995), and business 
researchers (Delheim, 1986; Hatch, 1993; Thomas, 
2004; Thomas & Cross, 2007). 

Place is defined as both geographical and social, 
and is organized around the meanings individuals 
and groups give to a place in its setting (Rodman, 
1992). Places take on the meaning of events that 
occur there, and their descriptions are fused with 
human goals, values, and intentions. These “shared 
meanings,” held in common by the collective, are his¬ 
torically generated and tend to be durable (Alvesson 
& Berg, 1991). Geographers refer to place as “con¬ 
text,” explaining how social relations attach to space 
and place and only secondarily to people (Staeheli, 
2007). Place, therefore, is described in this sense as a 
setting for social action. An organization can impact 
a given place in ways that influence social action, 
often on its own terms and seeking a certain out¬ 
come. As Entrikin (2000) states, “Place shares mean¬ 
ings or interpretive frames of events for different 
actions, and second it provides resources for action” 
(p. 6). Thus, place as a platform can mediate between 
individuals, social groups, organizations, and broad¬ 
er political structures (Thomas & Cross, 2007). 

Therefore, place is not merely a phenomenon that 
exists in the minds of individuals but also a social 
construct that develops from and becomes part of 
everyday life and experiences. The ordinary routines 
of life produce places that are meaningful, sacred, 
and special to individuals, organizations, and com¬ 
munities (Williams, 1989). Thus place is not “dis¬ 
crete” or merely local. Place is seen as an intricately 
binding locale with broad processes and, with other 
locales, binding processes and constructs that are 
themselves constantly in flux (Massey & Jess, 1995). 


Using a grounded theory approach (Glaser & 
Strauss 1967), Thomas (2004) and Thomas and 
Cross (2007) derived place-building theory from the 
work of organizational researchers such as Morgan 
(1997). 

Two Organization Perspectives on Place 

All organizations have an agent perspective which 
connotes the viewpoints they have about how they 
conceptualize themselves in relation to place as well 
as the meaning they give to place, which then influ¬ 
ences their goals, contributions to place, and all vari¬ 
ety of their behavior. There are two types of agent 
perspectives—one conceptualizes organizations and 
their success as interdependent with the well-being of 
place and the other conceptualizes organizations and 
their success as independent of place. 

Organizations with the interdependent perspective 
view themselves as members of a community and 
recognize that organizations and places are mutually 
dependent on each other. Interdependent organiza¬ 
tions consider themselves responsible for the well¬ 
being of a place, view their success as intimately tied 
with the greater well-being of the place, and actively 
seek a variety of opportunities to invest and con¬ 
tribute to the multiple aspects of a place. In contrast, 
organizations with an independent perspective view 
themselves merely as occupants of place and eco¬ 
nomic agents of place rather than integral members 
of place. Organizations seeing themselves as inde¬ 
pendent agents focus their activities on satisfying 
internal organizational goals while viewing the 
realms of place as resources to satisfy their needs. In 
other words, an independent perspective views a 
place as serving the organization and not vice versa. 
These organizations view their primary responsibili¬ 
ty to their shareholders, not to the places in which 
they do business. They consider generating jobs and 
tax revenues as their primary, if not only, contribution 
to place. Independent organizations are not commit¬ 
ted to the well-being of place and will only maintain 
the relationship as long as it benefits their organiza¬ 
tional goals (Thomas, 2004; Thomas & Cross, 2007). 

Place Building Dimensions 

Place-building theory explains how an organiza¬ 
tion values place on five dimensions: nature, social 
relationships, material environment, ethics, and eco¬ 
nomic relationships. 

Nature. This dimension includes the natural, as 
opposed to human-made, elements, forces, and 
spaces, such as the landscape, earth, geography, and 
natural resources. How does an organization relate 
and contribute to nature and the environment? 

Social relationships. This dimension includes the 
full spectrum of interactions between an organiza- 
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tion's employees and stakeholders and among and 
between other organizations. How does an organiza¬ 
tion encourage the development of social capital? 
How is certain space treated that reflects the culture 
and values of the organization? 

Material environment. This dimension includes 
human-made buildings, roads, and other structures 
such as the buildings an organization occupies and 
how that space is treated, including interior office 
spaces. This also reflects the value placed on the 
building’s architecture, landscaping, and historical 
significance (if any). 

Ethics. This dimension includes the organization's 
practices and its implicit and explicit contract with 
the community. How are an organization's practices 
modeled in its industry, its culture, and with all its 
placekeepers? 

Economic relationships. This dimension includes 
the organization’s level of investment in the fiscal 
well-being of the community. How does the organi¬ 
zation attract skilled labor to the community? How 
does it seek to improve the economic viability of the 
community? How does the organization create new 
opportunities for economic growth? 

Four Types of Place-Builders 

How the organization values place suggests its 
type, its strategies for building place, and recommen¬ 
dations for how it might move in a desired direction 
between the ends of a place-building continuum. 
Thomas (2004) has subjected this continuum, with 
four benchmarks representing types of place-build¬ 
ing organizations, to both quantitative modeling and 
continuous empirical testing. 

Four distinct place agent identities —transforma¬ 
tional, contributive, contingent, and exploitive—fur¬ 
ther elucidate the interdependent and dependent 
agent perspectives described above. Place agent iden¬ 
tities reveal how organizations conceptualize them¬ 
selves as social actors in relation to the places in 
which they are located. The four types differ in how 
they conceptualize themselves as agents, the value 
they assign to the realms of place, their corporate cul¬ 
ture, and their strategies and behaviors. 
Transformational organizations conceptualize them¬ 
selves as change agents acting to improve the lives of 
individuals and groups in a place. Contributive orga¬ 
nizations conceptualize themselves as investors and 
contributors to the well-being of places in which they 
operate. Contingent organizations view themselves 
simply as participants in places. And exploitive orga¬ 
nizations view themselves as independent agents 
with little to no obligation to the places in which they 
are located. 

Each of the four types of organizations create insti¬ 
tutional missions which demonstrate different levels 
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of commitment to place well-being. Organizations 
with the same agent perspective, but different agent 
identities, develop similar although not identical mis¬ 
sions and strategies, which include similar commit¬ 
ments to place well-being. Organizations with an 
interdependent agent perspective strive for a relative¬ 
ly equal balance between place well-being and their 
own success, whereas organizations with an indepen¬ 
dent agent perspective put much more emphasis and 
weight on their own success with little or no concern 
for place well-being. 

Transformational organizations. Transformational 
organizations view themselves as critical agents with 
a mission and focus on improving life and creating 
positive change for both the organization and the 
place (Thomas, 2004; Thomas & Cross, 2007). The 
transformational organizational culture is highly 
focused on team learning, collaboration, openness to 
change, and building partnerships. They view them¬ 
selves as interdependent members of a place, rather 
than independent members, and their success con¬ 
tributes to advantage beyond that of the organization 
(Thomas). 

Transformational place-builders demonstrate an 
integrative strategy that focuses on building a shared 
vision with the community and holding itself 
accountable to the community for the quality of its 
contribution to place. Their behaviors are not solely 
for public relations advantage but an effort to surpass 
trends and regulations, perhaps even at a cost to the 
organization (Thomas & Cross, 2007). Their strate¬ 
gies include initiating new policies and business 
practices for protecting the natural environment, 
neighborhoods, cultural heritage, local economy, and 
other local resources (Thomas & Cross). 

Contributive organizations. Contributive organiza¬ 
tions view themselves as being contributing mem¬ 
bers of a network of community leaders who share a 
common ideology. Their identity as a local contribu¬ 
tor is affirmed by engaging with local organizations, 
fundraising, and by philanthropy that builds place 
(Chaskin, Brown, Venkatesh & Vidal, 2001; 
Schneider, Brief, & Guzzo, 1996). In contrast to 
transformational organizations that view themselves 
as responsible for the well-being of place, contribu¬ 
tive organizations view themselves as contributors to 
the well-being of place. The organizational culture is 
focused on “giving back” and conforming to local 
norms and values (Thomas, 2004). 

Contributive organizations value place first for its 
social relationships and second for its economic 
opportunities and potential for business growth. 
These organizations need a place that needs them, 
where they can simultaneously prosper and give 
back. They practice an integrative strategy that culti¬ 
vates their role as a key contributor in their commu- 
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nity through the network of organizations that facili¬ 
tate social and philanthropic activity (Thomas, 2004; 
Thomas & Cross, 2007). 

Contingent organizations. Contingent organiza¬ 
tions view themselves as disassociated and 
autonomous agents. They narrowly define “organiza¬ 
tional social responsibility” as obeying existing laws, 
regulations, and ethical codes, and make a concerted 
effort to act accordingly. Rather than viewing them¬ 
selves as interdependent with place (transformation¬ 
al), or key members of place (contributive), they 
view themselves as control agents. 

Contingent organizations practice a separatist 
strategy that centers on a plan that distinguishes the 
organization in terms of its economic power. 
Contingent organizations value place for what it pro¬ 
vides for the organization, such as workers for its 
labor force. They practice philanthropy only as a 
method for advancing their own causes, not out of 
any intrinsic commitment to place, and their princi¬ 
ple contribution is economic as well as adhering to 
laws and regulations (Thomas & Cross, 2007). 

Exploitive organizations. Exploitive organizations 
view themselves as occupants of place and are isolat¬ 
ed from the values of the community. They are active 
users of the local economic, cultural, social, and 
political resources, valuing place as a commodity 
that they utilize to their greatest economic benefit 
(Entrikin, 2000; Rodman, 1992; Sagoff, 1996). They 
largely plan and organize to control space in which 
short term organizational goals trump local needs 
(Thomas, 2004), and their preference is to be grant¬ 
ed the rights and legal protections typically afforded 
only to individual citizens (Vogel, 2005). 

Exploitive organizations’ mission to achieve their 
goals determines their organizational philosophy, and 
it is usually practiced by deliberately targeting certain 
places for the potential to extract resources without 
accountability for the risks posed to the local popula¬ 
tion. While these organizations may employ local 
people, they practice a separatist strategy in which 
they are not invested in ways that contribute to a 
sense of place. Exploitive organizations are likely to 
leave a place once they have determined they do not 
fit or the return is not as lucrative as originally antic¬ 
ipated (Thomas & Cross, 2007). 

Each of the four types stands out from the others in 
their perspectives on place and the consequences of 
their actions. Transformational organizations orches¬ 
trate their contributions in ways that transform them¬ 
selves and place. As agents of change, they are dis¬ 
tinguished from other organizations in that they view 
place in a holistic manner in which all five dimen¬ 
sions are interactive and interdependent. 
Consequently, the practices of transformational orga¬ 
nizations contribute to place well-being through 


learning and teaching in partnership with other orga¬ 
nizations and community entities (Thomas, 2004; 
Thomas & Cross, 2007). 

Place-Building Lines of Inquiry 

A line of inquiry connotes a vantage point or point 
of departure from which to understand an organiza¬ 
tion’s place-building identity. Place building has 
three lines of inquiry. The first is descriptive in the 
sense that the organization’s place-building identity 
reveals how an organization values place (Thomas, 
2004; Thomas and Cross, 2007). The organization’s 
valuation of place informs its strategic actions and its 
interactions within the community, determining how 
the organization designates the use of space in ways 
that ascribe meaning and reflect the organization’s 
culture. This means that place-building is also evalu¬ 
ative in the sense that it reveals how an organization 
determines the significance, worth, or condition of a 
place, and how that organization assesses or esti¬ 
mates the quality or condition of a place relative to its 
role. Finally, place-building is prescriptive to the 
extent that an organization specifies, generally 
through its mission statement, its intentions toward 
the wider community, i.e., how it will use resources 
and engage in activities that impact the community, 
and what social and ethical responsibilities it 
acknowledges and strives to meet. Below, we provide 
more detail on how these lines of inquiry articulate 
with the four organization place-building typology. 

Descriptive Line of Inquiry 

Place-building research operates in a descriptive 
mode when it identifies how an organization values 
place. 

Transformative organizations. These organizations 
value place in terms of advocacy for investing its assets 
to build competitive advantages for both place and 
organization. They a leadership role as “place advo¬ 
cate” in advancing construction of new organizational 
competencies that improve community well-being. 

Contributive organizations. These organizations 
value place in terms of its social network in which its 
contributions are intended to gain it recognition as a 
member of the community. They strategically move 
the organization into supporting roles in the commu¬ 
nity where the firm finds a sustainable fit. 

Contingent organizations. These organizations 
value place primarily in measureable terms, i.e., what 
contribution does place return on its economic and 
financial worth and/or what it can afford and negoti¬ 
ate. They negotiate contributions and value place for 
its economic and political advantage, provided they 
advance the organization’s mission. 

Exploitive organizations. These organizations de¬ 
value place in quantifiable terms that describe place 
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as a product or commodity. The organization negoti¬ 
ates its position in the community without regard to 
the impact of its operations and operates outside 
acceptable practices—no local knowledge of the 
place and its historic or cultural history. 

Evaluative Line of Inquiry 

Place-building research operates in an evaluative 
mode when it identifies how an organization assess¬ 
es and estimates the value(s) of what place offers, 
what it provides or furnishes in the way of resources 
to the community and the organization. 

Transformative organizations. These organizations 
determine the value of place based on the shared 
qualities of all five place-building dimensions (eco¬ 
nomics, ethic, social, nature, and the built environ¬ 
ment), each of which is viewed for its intrinsic values 
that gain prominence from an integrated and com¬ 
plex setting in which it operates interdependently or 
symbiotic ally 

Contributive organizations. These organizations 
determine the value of place based on the their rela¬ 
tionship to some propositional good, such as the “fit” 
or the “match” between the organization’s goals and 
the place’s contributions. 

Contingent organizations. These organizations cal¬ 
culate the value of place in terms of its worth based 
on what it can contribute to the organization, i.e., 
what a place affords that can enhance the organiza¬ 
tion’s market position and business model. 

Exploitive organizations. These organizations 
assess the value of place primarily as an economic 
factor. They monetize place and spaces as resources 
for their own purposes. 

Prescriptive Line of Inquiry 

Place-building research operates in a prescriptive 
mode when it identifies, typically through an organi¬ 
zation’s mission statement and business model, how 
the organization orders the use of its strategic 
resources and assets to, for example, restore or protect 
place (nature); attract new businesses and industries 
that build commerce (economic); create new opportu¬ 
nities to invest in community (social and economic 
relationships); or represent its social contract or 
responsibility to its stakeholders (ethical relations). 

Transformative organizations. These organizations 
commit resources and assets to lead and create new 
opportunities for civic participation and economic 
partnerships and collaborations. They advocate for 
change and improvements consistent with their busi¬ 
ness mission and purposes. 

Contributive organizations. These organizations 
commit resources and assets to help build place, and 
seek membership in similar organizations as a 
method for building business and enhancing its rep¬ 


utation as a contributor. 

Contingent organizations. These organizations 
engage in the conditional development of resources 
and assets to attain some good or purpose for the 
organization’s benefit. 

Exploitive organizations. These organizations cap¬ 
ture financial gains through aggressive and self-cen¬ 
tered strategies that often de-value place. They per¬ 
ceive place as an acquisition or commodity. 

Place-Building and Institutional 
Social Responsibility 

Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) as a con¬ 
cept and process has a deep and rich history, arguably 
extending back hundreds of years and encompassing 
much debate and diversification within the business 
community (Carroll, 1999). Among the varied defin¬ 
itions of CSR that have arisen over time, there have 
been emphases on everything from philanthropy to 
broader commitments to community wellbeing 
through business practices and corporate resources 
(Kotler & Lee, 2005), to establishing long-term com¬ 
mitments to social issues, initiatives, and forming 
strategic alliances (Smith, 1994). 

Thomas and Cross (2007) draw a connection 
between the active and collective process of con¬ 
structing place from space and the active role that 
organizations play in driving and facilitating this 
process. Using this perspective as a frame, they pro¬ 
pose a new CSR definition, “one that defines corpo¬ 
rations as agents, whose actions, values, behaviors, 
and strategies contribute in myriad ways to the social 
construction of places (p. 34).” Thus, with this defin¬ 
ition—in effect, one for Place-Based CSR—they 
make explicit the implicit relations among place¬ 
building, collective entities (social groups, organiza¬ 
tions, corporations), social responsibility, and agency. 

Place-Based CSR and the University 

Corporate Social Responsibility, despite its roots 
in the world of business (Carroll, 1999), offers a 
model that appears to be equally applicable to the 
world of higher education. For example. Wood 
(1991) defined a corporate social performance 
model whose components speak to higher educa¬ 
tion’s recent trend toward engaged universities 
(Mayfield, 2001). Wood’s model includes three prin¬ 
ciples of corporate social responsibility: (a) the 
Principle of Legitimacy, which says that society 
grants legitimacy and power to business, and in the 
long run, those who do not use power in a manner 
which society considers responsible will tend to lose 
it; (b) the Principle of Public Responsibility, which 
says that businesses are responsible for outcomes 
related to their primary and secondary areas of 
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involvement with society; and (c) the Principle of 
Managerial Discretion, which says that managers are 
moral actors, and within every domain of corporate 
social responsibility, they are obliged to exercise such 
discretion as is available to them toward socially 
responsible outcomes (p. 696). 

When this perspective is brought to bear on anoth¬ 
er trend, universities’ increasing investments in 
“placemaking” strategies (Stout, 2008)—i.e., town or 
city planning initiatives to improve quality of life and 
enhance the university brand—it is possible to recog¬ 
nize the emergence of a place-based institutional 
social responsibility phenomenon. In this case, it 
might be appropriate to replace Wood’s (1991) use of 
the term “society” in her Principle of Legitimacy 
with the word “community”—society grants legiti¬ 
macy and power to business, and in the long run, 
those who do not use power in a manner which the 
community considers responsible will tend to lose it. 
For this purpose, we adopt Stoecker’s (2003, p. 41) 
parsimonious definition of community as “the peo¬ 
ple living with the problem and those organizations 
that they democratically control.” Therefore, we 
assert that the theory of organizational place-building 
can be applied to institutions of higher education. 
How do colleges and universities, through the eyes of 
their placekeepers, perceive and enact their relation¬ 
ship with their geographical and social location? 

A University Example 

The authors’ collaboration began in 2008 as we dis¬ 
covered intriguing and potentially productive overlaps 
in our research and teaching interests. Kimball was 
asked by his Department of Anthropology to design 
and deliver an undergraduate applied anthropology 
course. Applied anthropology, arguably anthropolo¬ 
gy’s fifth field or subdiscipline (Baba, 1994)—the tra¬ 
ditional four being archaeology, cultural anthropolo¬ 
gy, physical or biological anthropology, and linguis¬ 
tics—is especially well-suited for community- 
engaged research because of its collaborative, solu¬ 
tion-oriented mission and methods. Given his inter¬ 
ests in service-learning and engaged scholarship, 
Kimball wanted the course experience to include 
engagement with the community and to contain typi¬ 
cal service-learning components such as academic 
rigor, reciprocity, and reflection. 

Place-building research, like anthropological 
research, uses a mixed-methods approach with a 
heavy emphasis on rigorous analysis of qualitative 
data for inquiry and theory-building. This, in addition 
to their respective fields’ shared interests in the con¬ 
cept of place as it manifests individually and collec¬ 
tively, quickly made it clear to both authors that there 
was great potential for a collaboration that incorpo¬ 
rated research methods training, community- 


engaged research, and place-building theory into an 
applied anthropology curriculum. To date, we have 
constructed four, interrelated projects over the last 
four years. Due to our own University’s aspirations to 
develop a “University District” (University of 
Northern Colorado, 2012), we decided to construct 
our 2010 and 2011 community-engaged research 
around the identification and analysis of perceptions 
of our University as a place-builder. 

In brief, the curricular component of our 
Institutional Review Board-approved research design 
consists of academic preparation (course work on the 
history and theory of applied anthropology, place, 
and place-building); methodological training in 
research design, semi-structured interviewing, tran¬ 
scription, and open-code transcript analysis 
(LeCompte, 1999); implementation of the research 
project (disclosure and discussion of study cohorts, 
formation and deployment of interview teams, tran¬ 
scription and data analysis); meaning-making of pro¬ 
ject results through mid- and end-of-semester reflec¬ 
tion papers, in-class discussions, and group process 
interpretative work; and a final report and poster pre¬ 
sentation at our University’s annual engaged and 
applied research symposium. 

The design for our 2010-11 community-engaged 
research consists of study cohorts and use of quanti¬ 
tative and qualitative data collection and analysis. 
Our cohorts thus far have been drawn, through con¬ 
venience sampling, from populations we believe to 
be placekeepers in our community, i.e., representa¬ 
tives of community-based organizations engaged in 
partnerships with the University and the University’s 
administrators, students, staff, and faculty. 

In addition to being required to serve as student 
researchers, our students were also invited to partici¬ 
pate as subjects of the place-building research by 
completing a pre- (during the first week of class) and 
post- (during the last week) administration of 
Thomas’s Place Building Survey (PBS). 1 Researchers 
have used the PBS in previous years to explore differ¬ 
ences in place-building characteristics between vari¬ 
ous organizations and groups. In each case, the survey 
responses from the organizations under study were 
judged to be highly reliable for respondents, with a 
reliability coefficient of 0.923. The PBS is presently 
used in various research settings involving organiza¬ 
tions across industry, size, and national borders. 

The PBS is composed of 29 Likert-type items rep¬ 
resented in the four types of place-building organiza¬ 
tions. The PBS uses a seven point response scale from 
“Strongly Agree” to “Strongly Disagree.” The goal of 
the PBS analysis for our project was to focus on the 
differences within and between our cohorts’ respons¬ 
es and pre/post test variation in student assessment of 
our University’s place-building strategies. 
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In the 2010 fall semester, research teams of two to 
three students interviewed faculty members and rep¬ 
resentatives of community-based organizations. 
Their research protocol consisted of semi-structured 
interviews designed to elicit interviewees’ percep¬ 
tions of our university’s place-building role. In addi¬ 
tion, student participants and interviewees were invit¬ 
ed to complete an online or paper version of the PBS 
whose results were incorporated into in-class, guided, 
and collaborative interpretations of qualitative data; 
an end-of-semester focus group with the students; 
and into the second author’s own, broader place¬ 
building research. 

During the fall 2011 semester, through a grant 
from our university’s Provost Fund for Scholarship 
and Professional Development, we introduced a par¬ 
ticipatory research model by building iPad technolo¬ 
gy into our research design. Each team, again con¬ 
sisting of two to three student researchers, adminis¬ 
tered the PBS to an assigned interviewee who, this 
time, represented a faculty, staff, or University 
administrator. In addition, students taught their inter¬ 
viewee how to use the iPad device and Evernote®, a 
commercially available application, with which inter¬ 
viewees captured and annotated images that visually 
summarized their perceptions of the university’s 
place-building role along each of the five place¬ 
building dimensions. After processing the surveys, 
students shared the results with their interviewees 
and conducted a semi-structured interview around 
the images and annotations they had gathered. Data 
analysis, interpretation, and incorporation proceeded 
in a way similar to the 2010 protocol. 

Products from our research include PBS results for 
students (pre/post) and interviewees; coded interview 
transcripts; focus group transcripts; charts depicting 
the location of interviewee perceptions and survey 
results along the place-building continuum; images 
and annotations (2011); student memos on their 
observations; and final reports presenting students’ 
interpretations and syntheses of results. At the end of 
each semester, we conducted a focus group with stu¬ 
dents, which explored the meaning they were making 
from their interviews after considering key quantita¬ 
tive results from both their own and their intervie¬ 
wees’ Place-Building Surveys. We asked the students 
to reflect on the interview results and discuss their 
insights, motivations, and experiences with respect to 
the research process and results. 

Based on the focus group data, we have realized 
that in addition to engaging placekeeper groups in 
the process of participatory research, the curriculum 
appears to have had a noticeable impact on students’ 
awareness of variation in placekeeper perceptions 
(e.g., they report having been previously unaware of 
faculty perspectives and how they can differ from 
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those arising from other placekeeper groups); aware¬ 
ness of how the University values and enacts place; 
and perceptions of themselves as transformative 
place-building agents. 

Community-Engaged Place-B uilding 
Research in the Curriculum: 

Implications and Prospects 

The place-building framework not only offers a 
method for describing, evaluating, and prescribing a 
university’s location on the place-building continu¬ 
um; it also offers a process for identifying tension for 
change among placekeepers and a structure for 
defining, debating, and envisioning a university’s 
commitment to institutional social responsibility. The 
participatory nature of the design—the opportunity 
for students to serve both as researchers and study 
participants and for interviewees to interact with 
place-building perspectives and data through their 
interviews, PBS results, and the images they cap¬ 
tured with the incorporation of iPad devices—initi¬ 
ates a dialogue between students and their intervie¬ 
wees, between interviewees and place-building 
researchers, potentially among placekeepers and 
between placekeeper groups (community partners, 
staff, administrators, faculty, students) that allows the 
community to unpack its perceptions of and define 
its vision for the university’s place-based community 
engagement mission. 

An applied anthropology curriculum is just one 
context in which place-building research can be 
embedded. It could be adapted with relative ease to a 
variety of courses, disciplines, and educational lev¬ 
els, including geography capstones, sociological 
research methods, environmental studies, organiza¬ 
tional psychology, communication, business, higher 
education, and student affairs leadership courses—in 
other words, wherever there is room for an interdisci¬ 
plinary, participatory, mixed methods, and communi¬ 
ty-engaged approach to assessing and negotiating 
place-based institutional social responsibility. 

Of course, the place-building framework is effica¬ 
cious outside of a community-engaged curriculum as 
well. Indeed, Thomas’s place-building research in 
business and municipal organizations is conducted 
exclusively outside of this context. Thus, the place¬ 
building method could be employed in a variety of 
other ways in higher education, such as strategic 
planning initiatives; unit- or university-level self- 
studies; and assessments of community-university 
relations and partnerships. Participating in place¬ 
building research offers the potential for any place- 
keeper to gain insight into their role in institutional, 
organizational, and individual place-building, which 
reflects on the institution’s perceived level of com- 
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munity engagement. 

In addition to its utility in applied and participato¬ 
ry research, it is useful to simultaneously see place¬ 
building as a theoretical paradigm for reflexive 
inquiry into community engagement itself. Butin’s 
(2007) perspective (see also Chupp & Joseph, 2010) 
on status quo service-learning and social justice edu¬ 
cation sheds some light on this perspective. As part of 
his critique, Butin argues that both of these move¬ 
ments have been slowed by a kind of dilution: 

The top-down nature of such knowledge produc¬ 
tion and dissemination supports a perspective of 
service-learning first and foremost as a “techni¬ 
cal” practice of (simply) an effective pedagogi¬ 
cal practice without the attendant complexity or 
controversy. Likewise, social justice educa¬ 
tion—through the less-threatening discourses of 
“diversity,” “multiculturalism,” and “fairness”— 
has come to signify a stance available to all con¬ 
cerned with education.... Dilution thus serves, 
within both service-learning and social justice 
education, as a way to make initially difficult 
practices amenable to all with the consequence 
of undercutting and avoiding the very difficulty 
originally meant to be engaged, (p. 178) 

Arguably the same critique may be levied against 
community engagement, especially at the level of the 
institution. In their pursuit of a competitive advantage, 
e.g., with help from the Carnegie Foundation’s 
Community Engagement classification (Carnegie 
Foundation, 2012), institutions of higher education can 
inadvertently dilute the complexity and controversy 
inherent in the construction and practice of communi¬ 
ty engagement by reducing it to a set of inventories 
(e.g., How many service-learning courses do we offer? 
How many of our students are engaged in service?), 
tag lines, and compelling human interest stories with¬ 
out critically examining the core values and strategies 
that undergird community engagement itself. 

As we show in our university example above, 
place-building theory offers a lens through which this 
practice can be assessed and potentially transformed 
within the context of a participatory research frame¬ 
work. In addition to this evaluative approach, which 
recognizes the interdependence of organizations, 
placekeepers, and place itself, we also advocate using 
place-building theory to identify and address contest¬ 
ed perceptions and values. 

Through the act of gathering, validating, and inter¬ 
preting placekeeper perceptions and experience, 
researchers and their collaborators intentionally iden¬ 
tify and address structural inequalities, dissonances, 
hidden curricula, etc. We can evoke and communi¬ 
cate the polyvocality of placekeepers; we can uncov¬ 
er, illuminate, and engage with tensions that exist 
among competing narratives and meta-narratives. 


This approach, in concert with a participatory 
process, allows us to embrace the contingent nature 
of engagement and continue to transform communi¬ 
ty engagement from a technical practice to a deliber¬ 
ative, reflexive, and transparent institutional place¬ 
building paradigm. 

Notes 

The authors thank the fall 2010 and 2011 applied anthro¬ 
pology students for their enthusiastic involvement, engage¬ 
ment, and investment as students, researchers, collabora¬ 
tors, and citizens on this project. We also thank Sarah 
Wyscaver for her help with preparing our Institutional 
Review Board application; Tracey Lancaster for develop¬ 
ing an online version of the PBS and compiling survey 
results; and Michaela Frank for her creative and industrious 
investments as a teaching and research assistant for our fall 
2011 class. In addition, we thank the University of 
Northern Colorado’s Provost Fund for Scholarship and 
Professional Development for its support of our 2011 com¬ 
munity-engaged research. 

1 Readers wishing to review or complete the Place- 
Building Survey may contact David Thomas at 
David.Thomas @ unco.edu 
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